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Civil Liberties in Tampa 


In INFoRMATION SERVICE for January 11, 1936, brief 
mention was made of a recent case involving civil liberties 
in Tampa, Florida. Six policemen and three members of 
the Ku Klux Klan are on trial, charged with the murder of 
a “Modern Democrat” who advocated production for use. 
Data are now available which indicate more fully the sig- 
nificance of that case, and a summary of it is given here. 


Tue BACKGROUND 


For many years Tampa has been one of the chief centers 
for the manufacture of Havana cigars, providing smokers 
in “normal” times with 65 per cent of the more expensive 
cigars as well as large quantities of the less expensive 
brands. In 1910-1911 a committee of Tampa’s business 
men stated that the approximate annual income of the in- 
dustry was $22,000,000, of which over $8,000,000 was 
paid out as wages. This statement appeared in connection 
with the cigar makers’ strike from June, 1910, to January, 
1911, for the improvement of wages and working con- 
ditions. The committee declared then that the long strike 
was due to “agitators” and that it was marked by much 
lawlessness. The committee insisted that the cigar manu- 
facturers must have the right “to employ such persons 
and upon such conditions as to them may seem proper in 
the successful and proper management and handling of 
their business.” They served notice on the “joint advisory 
board of the workers” that it must prevent lawlessness 


otherwise the “individual members” would be held respon- 
sible. 


The history of many labor struggles shows that lawless- 
ness frequently occurs in connection with the protests and 
mass action of unorganized workers who revolt against low 
wages and bad working conditions where employers are 
free to employ persons “upon such conditions as to them 
may seem proper.” 

The 1910 census showed that 9,718 workers were em- 
ployed in the cigar and tobacco factories of Tampa. Of 
these 6,266 were foreign born and 1,488 were Negroes. 
By 1930 the total employes in cigar and tobacco factories 
had increased to 11,222, of whom 6,206 were males and 


.5,016 were females. Of the males 2,189 were native white, 


3,675 were foreign born, 312 were Negroes, and 30 were 
“other races.” Of the females 2,839 were native white, 
1,950 were foreign born, 213 were Negroes, and 14 were 
“other races.” The foreign born therefore constituted 50.1 
per cent of the total employed and the Negroes 4.6 per 
cent. The foreign born constituted 14.3 per cent of 
Tampa’s total population and the Negroes 20.9 per cent, 
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indicating that the industry had drawn more heavily on the 
foreign born than on any other element in the population. 


Although wage figures of employes in cigar and tobacco 
factories in Tampa are not available, a special report of the 
1900 census showed that median wages for cigar makers, 
the highest paid class of workers, was $10.50 a week in 
southern states compared to $13.50 in the central states 
and $18.00 in New England. The average for all sections 
was $13.00. Skilled cigar makers have been steadily dis- 
placed by machinery and unskilled workers have become 
the machine tenders. In addition consumption of cigars 
has declined while that of cigarettes has increased. In 
1927 union cigar makers doing hand work on clear Havana 
cigars were receiving in the United States an average of 
$21.20 per thousand. Producing an average of 200 cigars 
in an eight hour day for six days a week brought average 
weekly wages to $25.44 when they had full time work. 
The rate per thousand paid workers making cheap cigars 
by machine was only 40 per cent of the rate paid skilled 
workers on clear Havana cigars, but the average weekly 
wage of machine workers is not known." 

It is known. however, that during the depression “wage 
scales in non-union shops have declined to ridiculously 
low points. In fact they are so low that in many sections, 
manufacturers using the hand method are said to be enjoy- 
ing a margin of advantage over highly mechanized 
shops.”? The census of manufactures 1931, the latest 
available, shows that the total wages of cigar and cigarette 
workers divided by the average number of wage workers 
would amount to about $687 as the average annual wage. 
The average weekly wage in October, 1935, in all cigar 
and cigarette factories was $14.90.° 


Membership in the cigar makers’ union reached its 
peak, 51,000, in 1909. Since then it has declined until in 
1935 its voting power in the American Federation of 
Labor was based on 7,000 members. On the other hand 
the tobacco workers union increased its membership from 
1,400 in 1927 to 4,200 in 1929, declined to 2,400 by 1931 
and in 1935 stood at 10,400, indicating, perhaps, that the 
future of unionism lies among machine workers in the 
tobacco industry. The combined membership (17,900) 
in the cigar makers and tobacco workers unions in 1931 
was only about 20 per cent of the average number of em- 
ployes in the cigar and cigarette industries. 


1 Russell H. Mack, The Cigar Manufacturing Industry, Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933, pp. 80-81. 
2 [bid., p. 81. 


8 Monthly Labor Review, January, 1936, p. 201. 
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During the depression, furthermore, Florida has had 
her share of unemployed on relief. In May and June, 
1935, from 237,890 to 242,352 persons were on relief, of 
whom 7,924 were in Tampa. Relief rates in Florida 
were among the lowest in the country, averaging $12.49 
per month in June, 1935. Doubtless discontent with the 
inadequacy of relief payments, as well as with their ad- 
ministration, partly explains the efforts of the unemployed 
to organize and demand readjustments. 

This summary of available data on labor developments 
in the cigar and cigarette industry gives some indication 
of the conditions that workers in Tampa face when they 
seek to improve their economic status. However, it is 
not the whole story. Recent developments also indicate 
that certain citizens and even policemen have engaged in 
unlawful practices and have tried to set themselves above 
the civil authorities. 


THE SHOEMAKER CASE 


The events in connection with the punishment of Joseph 
Shoemaker and his colleagues indicate the cumulative 
effects on the law and order of a community when it fails 
to see that all people are protected in their civil liberties. 
Shoemaker, who had a brother in Tampa, went from his 
Vermont home to Florida in the spring of 1935. He be- 
came active in organizing the unemployed as a protest 
against the inadequacy of relief. He believed in an 
economy of abundance and insisted that the economic 
system should be directed to supplying the people’s 
needs. After the September primary he organized a group 
called the “Modern Democrats” to support a program of 
abundance. A part of his plan was to gain control of the 
Democratic Party in -somewhat the same way that Upton 
Sinclair did in California. 

In the Tampa election the “Modern Democrats” re- 
ceived almost 10 per cent of the vote cast. They claimed 
a much higher percentage of the legitimate vote cast. 
Feeling that the future success of the movement depended 
on more effective organization on a permanent basis, a 
meeting of the executive committee was called for Novem- 
ber 30, 1935, for the purpose of framing a constitution 
and by-laws. Shoemaker, Eugene F. Poulnot, formerly 
president of the local pressmen’s union, Samuel D. Rogers, 
who has an M.D. degree from Loyola College, has prac- 
ticed medicine, and at the time was a Works Progress 
Administration worker, Walter Roush, president of the 
Sulphur Springs organization of unemployed, Charles E. 
Jensen, state secretary of the Socialist Party, and J. A. 
McCaskill, a city fireman whose father is a Tampa police- 
man, were at the meeting held at the home of A. M. 
Herald. (Mrs. Herald is matron of the Hillsborough 
County jail in Tampa.) Six policemen entered the home, 
arrested the men grabbed their papers and took them to 
police headquarters. McCaskill was released immediately 
and his name was changed to “Sauls” on the police reg- 
ister, indicating to many that he was a “plant” and that 
the arrest was a “frame-up.” The others were ques- 
tioned as to whether they were Communists, whether 
they knew Communists and whether they attended meet- 
ings at which race equality was advocated. Roush and 
Jensen were released and taken back to the Herald home 
by a policeman. 

Shoemaker, Poulnot and Rogers were put in cars and 
driven some distance into the country, beaten, tarred, and 
left to themselves. Shoemaker was so badly injured that 
he could not walk even with the aid of Poulnot and 
Rogers who made their way into town and assisted Shoe- 


maker’s brother, a district vice-commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in finding him. After spending several days 
in the hospital, most of the time in an unconscious state, 
Shoemaker died. The State Attorney placed an armed 
guard outside Shoemaker’s door because it was rumored 
that an attempt would be made to snatch him, take him 
away, and silence him. Poulnot was forced into hiding 
and Rogers was placed in the county jail for his own 
safety. 
THe CommMunity’s RESPONSE 


Chief of Police Tittsworth, after an investigation, said 
the police were not involved. Later he was suspended by 
the Mayor. Sheriff Spencer was removed from office 
by Governor Sholtz and J. R. McLeod was appointed in 
his place. McLeod then arrested six policemen and three 
members of the Ku Klux Klan on the charge of murder. 
They were indicted by the grand jury and the chief of 
police was also indicted as “an accessory after the fact” 
of the murder of Shoemaker. 

For some time there had been a factional fight between 
the city and county administrations for the control of the 
Board of Elections and rivalry to obtain the graft which 
could be collected from the gambling establishments. It 
is said that gambling has become a widespread and deep- 
seated practice in Tampa. Attention was called to this 
by two judges of the local court in their charge to the 
grand jury denouncing the flogging of Shoemaker and 
others. They declared that “it does not require this court 
to inform you that it has been and is common talk of not a 
few of our law-respecting and law-abiding citizens that 
both county and city elections for several years have gen- 
erally been ‘crooked,’ and little attention paid to the law 
regulating such elections. 

“Tn some instances, so it is said, election officials of 
notoriously unsavory reputation were appointed to res- 
ponsible places of trust in the conduct of elections, by 
those having the power of appointment; that election 
officials have been corrupted by bribery; . . . that the issue 
in one campaign was none other than that of who would 
get control of the gambling concessions or privileges with- 
in the city and county, which are said to be highly valuable, 
because of graft collected from those conducting the 
gambling houses; that officials themselves have partici- 
pated in the graft extorted from these establishments; 
that the ‘take’ by only one set of officials amounted to 
$2000 per week... . 

“Worst of all, it has been said that the people of this 
city and this county do not want fair, honest, and legal 
elections; that our law enforcement officers, upon whom 
falls the responsibility for the lawful conduct of elections, 
do not want honest elections, and that they will not en- 
force the laws relating to elections and gambling and in- 
cidental forms of vice accompanying such violations of 
law; that they have connived at flagrant violations of 
such laws, and corruptly employed the powers of their 
offices to continue themselves in office.” 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce in a letter to the 
Mayor and other officials declared that gambling in Tampa 
had reached such proportions that it had “materially 
affected the commercial and economic life of the city.” 
They estimated that a minimum of $1,000,000 a month was 
being taken out of the channels of normal trade by the 
owners of gambling places. The Chamber declared that 
its representatives had visited 100 gambling places which 
were openly operating. They gave the addresses of 78 
places and called upon the authorities to suppress them. 

It is reported that the punishment of Shoemaker and 
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his colleagues was for their political activities. Robert 
P. Fariss, a Tampa business man, who had been secretly 
questioned several times by the authorities regarding his 
connection with the flogging of Shoemaker, was found 
dead, January 24, 1936, in his own closed sedan parked 
in his own garage. The death was reported as a suicide 
and it was revealed that Fariss was one of two signers of 
an application for a post office box mentioned in a circular 
passed out by the Ku Klux Klan several weeks before the 
kidnapping as the place to which to address applications for 
membership.* The circular read “The Ku Klux Klan 
rides again. Your country is calling you. The Klan rides 
to save America! . . . Communism must go! America, 
wake up! .. . If you are a Red Blooded, Native Born, 
American Citizen and believe with us, fill out the coupon 
below.” The applicant was to address his reply to P. O. 
Box 1975, Tampa, Fla., and the coupon contained the 
following pledge under which the applicant signed his 
name and address: “I want to help save our country and 
am ready to ride with you.” 


The newspapers printed the statement of the surgeon 
who attended Shoemaker, the protests of outraged citizens, 
and furnished a steady stream of articles on the course of 
the investigation which implicated the policemen. 

Rev. Walter Metcalf, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church and president of the Tampa Ministerial Associa- 
tion, preached a sermon on the defense of civil liberties 
and the Association demanded punishment of the per- 
petrators of the crime. The Association asked for a brief 
period of public mourning at the hour of Shoemaker’s 
funeral and a mass meeting centering on the need for 
civic atonement was held in the municipal auditorium. 
Rev. E. C. Nance, pastor of the First Christian Church, 
who officiated at Shoemaker’s funeral pled for civil re- 
form and the protection of civil liberties. The Methodist 
Ministers Association came to the support of the campaign 
for civic reform and many ministers denounced the crime 
in their pulpits, urged better civic conditions and chided 
“best citizens” for gambling. 

The Central Trades and Labor Assembly and the Tampa 
Pressmen’s Union demanded prosecution of the criminals 
and President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor indicated that the Federation would not hold its 
— in Tampa next October unless justice was 
one. 

The Tampa American Legion Post approved of the 
efforts to punish the perpetrators of the crime and offered 
its aid in bringing the criminals to justice. The Directors 
of the Hillsborough County Federation of Women’s Clubs 
joined in the demand for punishment of the criminals. 
Other organizations which joined in denouncing the crime 
and demanding punishment were the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Tampa Bar Association, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Teachers’ Federation. 

The Board of Aldermen voted a reward of $2500 for 
the arrest and conviction of the criminals and compelled 
a reorganization of the police department. The American 
Civil Liberties Union offered a reward of $1000. 

The community was made to feel the sentiments of or- 
ganizations and persons from other places. Norman 
Thomas addressed a mass meeting and urged the com- 
munity to continue its campaign for civic reform and the 
protection of civil liberties. On the other hand an attempt 
was made by outsiders to arouse public sentiment against 


* David E. Smiley in a signed article for the Washington Dail: 
News, February 25, 1936. 
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those who were seeking reforms. On January 29, 1936, 
small handbills were distributed on the downtown streets 
announcing that “a forceful speaker” would broadcast a 
radio speech explaining how the two Tampa newspapers 
were suppressing important facts. The speaker, A. L. 
Henson, was introduced as an important officer in the 
American Legion and veteran’s service officer from 
Georgia. The announcer said that it was a paid broadcast 
and the subject was “Americanism.” It was discovered 
afterwards that Henson was a political appointee of Gov- 
ernor Eugene Talmadge and connected with the Georgia 
state government. 

It is reported that Henson devoted his speech to an 
attack on Norman Thomas and the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union and tried to build up sympathy for those who 
flogged Shoemaker by inferring that anything that Thomas 
said should be opposed by “true Americans.” The Tampa 
Tribune in an editorial declared that, if Henson expected 
to offset the Thomas speech and gain sympathy for the 
floggers, he failed. 

In short, the evidence points to the fact that Tampa 
as a community has become thoroughly aroused not only 
about the flogging but about local political conditions in 
general. The Junior Chamber of Commerce, supported 
by the President’s Round Table composed of the heads 
of various civic organizations, is agitating for a commission 
form of government. If the community is also keenly 
aware of the importance of effective protection of civil 
liberties and determined to know the sources of economic 
and political discontent it will have taken a long stride 
toward the perpetuation of democracy. It also remains 
to be seen whether the criminals responsible for the flog- 
ging will be duly punished in the course of the trial now 
going on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Those interested in wider reading. on the Tampa situ- 
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to the sources cited in our review. 
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Tampa,—Tar and Terror. Published by the Committee for the 


defense of Civil Rights in Tampa, 112 East 19th Street, New 
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A South African Church Statement 


A forthright statement on justice for the natives was 
adopted recently by the Bloemfontein, South Africa, Synod 
of the Anglican Church, in reply to a speech by the 
Minister of Native Affairs “protesting against the 
Church’s interference in affairs which are not its concern.” 
It is interesting to note that the Orange Free State 
Province, of which Bloemfontein is the capital, is the 
Nationalist stronghold in South Africa. 

It reads in part as follows: 

“1. That devotion by the churches of South Africa to 
the social and material advancement, and civic develop- 
ment of the native people may not rightly be condemned 
as ‘political interference,’ but should be recognized as the 
fulfilment of a duty involved in the ethics of the Christian 
religion. We feel that the duty of the churches is not only 
to evangelize the heathen, and to educate the ignorant, 
but to endeavor to secure for all sections of the population, 
regardless of race, class, or color, opportunities for ad- 
vancement to the highest level they can attain. 


“2. Members of Synod are deeply concerned at the 
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growing distrust of European legislation among the 
younger Bantu. . . . It is urged that the good will of the 
native races can only be secured if they are given a fair 
share in the fruits of industry, and of the national wealth 
which they have done so much towards creating. We 
would further urge that a fuller recognition should be 
given to the essential humanity (u-Buntu) of the native 
races, and would urge the duty of courtesy on all public 
servants, and of consideration by employers in all their 
dealings with native people. 

“3. The Synod is convinced that one of the chief causes 
of the social degradation, and the consequent drunkenness 
and crime, which threatens the well-being of the native 
people is poverty . . . the government is urged to press on 
with amending legislation providing for a minimum wage 
system closely related to the value of the labor given, 
whether by white or non-white. We would urge that a 
‘civilized labor policy,’ which tends merely to substitute 
‘white labor’ for ‘native labor,’ is offensive to the con- 
sciences of many Christian people, and cannot be regarded 
as a permanent remedy for maladjustments in industrial 
life. The Synod welcomes the recent interpretations of 
the Prime Minister’s circular (No. 5, of 1924) showing 
that it is not intended to exclude any person on the 
grounds of race or color, and would ask that this be 
brought into practice, and especially that the needs of 
urbanized natives be given every consideration in the appli- 
cation of the principle involved in the government’s policy. 

“4. The Synod welcomes the endeavor of the govern- 
ment to provide more land for occupation by native people, 
but would urge, that since it has been shown so clearly 
that the problems of the towns can only be solved if ade- 
quate land is made available, the proposals in the native 
bills do not meet even the present needs. We would 
particularly ask that adequate provision be made for the 
native population in the Orange Free State. The Synod 
urges that care should be taken lest the regulations in the 
bills controlling native farm labor should cause additional 
hardship and result in a further exodus from the country 
to the towns. 

“5. ... The proposed gradual elimination of the native 
voter in the Cape Province is unnecessary, and, since it 
will involve a denial of citizenship to a section of the popu- 
lation merely on the grounds of color, will be subversive 
of Christian principle.” (Church Times, London, Jan- 
uary 10.) 


In the Current Periodicals 


Survey Graphic (New York). April, 1936. 


Ross, Mary. “These United States: Real Issues in 1936.”— 
A symposium on “long range social and economic forces.” William 
Trufant Foster presents the argument for the increasing purchas- 
ing power to relieve the “next depression.” If this is not possible, 
then “in all probability, the present economic order will give way 
to a radically different order.” Walter N. Polakov and David 
Cushman Coyle discuss technological unemployment and methods 
of adjusting the situation. Eduard C. Lindeman analyzes the 
“state of the American mind.” “Out of existing chaos and con- 
fusion,” he says, “may come complete disintegration, prolonged 
and deadly mediocrity, or rebirth accompanied by enthusiasm and a 
new sense of direction.” The problems of crop control, labor 
organization, and social security—three grave questions on which 
the courts have already ruled or will soon be called upon for 
decision—are presented by Russell Lord, Beulah Amidon, and 
Mary Ross, respectively. Other important problems are also 
discussed. 


Current History (New York). April, 1936. 


Hinton, Harold B. “To Keep America out of War.”—A 
description of the different factors which resulted in the failure to 
enact more far-reaching legislation on neutrality, and of the probable 
results of the law which was enacted. The danger of the present 


law “lies in the great probability that the same Congress that 
enacted this policy would repeal it if its operation threatened the 
military subjugation of the belligerent that held American sympa- 
thy. Once war broke out, any relaxation of the law would quite 
properly be interpreted as an unfriendly act by the belligerent 
thus placed at a disadvantage. In this fashion the United States 
might be dragged into the war by the very apparatus set up to 
keep itself clear.” 

Mitchison, Naomi. “Leaders of British Labor.”—Brief per- 
sonality sketches of the different British labor leaders. There are 
at the present time “two very different tendencies in the British 
Labor movement: The belief in force for one reason or another— 
ultimately the old war mentality—and the belief that good means 
are as important as good ends. Those who believe this want 
power only to change it into something that it has never been 
before, an instrument not of revenge or greed but of the construc. 
tion of a new kind of world. This cleavage goes deep, right to 
the heart of the electorate.” 


Round Table (London). March, 1936. 


“The Root of Our Present Discontents.”—“The heart of our 
present discontents lies in the pressures of unrestrained economic 
nationalism, set loose on the world by the policy of universal 
political self-determination, without free trade, upon which, under 
Anglo-Saxon influence, the Paris settlement was based. Either 
the nations can relax that nationalism, and once more make possible 
the adjustment of supply and demand, the world development by 
trade, investment and migration, that are essential to the con- 
tinuance of democracy, to the peaceful survival of individual enter- 
prise as the basis of our economic system, and to the avoidance 
of war and the success of the League. Or they can shut their 
eyes to the inevitable consequences of an entirely self-centered 
economic policy, and stumble blindly towards a new abyss of 
fascism, communism and war.” 


Living Church (Milwaukee and New York). April 4, 1936. 

Peck, William G., rector, Church of St. John Baptist, Man- 
chester, England. “What Is Man?”—“The notion that the 
economic enterprise can be conducted apart from a transcendental 
interpretation of life, without making any difference to man’s 
belief in the eternal order, is now utterly discredited in every human 
brain that has ever been really exercised upon the subject. For it 
is terribly plain that you cannot have an intelligent acceptance of 
the system of industrial capitalism, and at the same time an in- 
telligent acceptance of the Christian doctrine of man. And if you 
cannot hold the Christian doctrine of man, you must inevitably 
go on to deny the Christian doctrine of God and the Christian 
doctrine of Redemption. . . . For the-Christian Faith and our 
modern economy make diametrically opposed assumptions as to 
what a man is.” It is “clearly our duty and our wisdom to assist 
the passing of an order which has seduced the sons of God into 
forgetfulness of their immortal heritage.” It is also “possible to 
educate the Church, that the Church may become once more the 
moral leader of men in all the fields where God has called them 
to exercise their manhood.” 


Christian World (London). March 19, 1936. 


Garvie, A. E. “Conciliation or Coercion.”—A well-known Eng- 
lish Free Church leader comments on the present situation in 
Germany. Pastor Niemdller, one of the most vigorous leaders of 
the Confessional Synod has written a pamphlet in which he 
describes “the state church” as “a church which has become a 
fitting tool of political possessors of power.” The state can 
determine when “the churches can gain self-government,” and “is 
assuming the spiritual guidance of the churches.” This is being 
“carried out in cooperation with the secret state police. Political 
considerations are put before the interests of the church.” This 
state church is “outwardly and inwardly the realization of the 
German Christian program. .. . Although some of the committees 
contain persons favorable to the Confessional Churches, and al- 
though for two months that church made no difficulties, political 
pressure has been so strong as to render any measures of con- 
ciliation ineffective.” 


Foreign Affairs (New York). April, 1936, 


Zimmern, Sir Alfred. “The Testing of the League.”—The 
“cumulative effect” of the League sanctions against Italy is “very 
considerable,” and “the imponderables represented by the action 
taken at Geneva form a very substantial accretion to the total 
burden” of Italy in the war against Ethiopia. “The demonstra- 
tion that the League is not merely a piece of machinery at Geneva 
but a reality in the hearts and minds of the people in the leading 
member-states, great and small alike, both in Europe and over- 
seas, is an immense addition of strength to the League. .. . 
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